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Sketches of French Musical History. 
Sacrep Music. 
IV. 
FROM LOUIS IX. TO THE END OF THE 15TH 
CENTURY, 1226—1500. 


We now come to the noblest period of the 
middle ages; that in which we find their fullest 
development — and their close. In fact the pre- 
ceding epochs were but the preparation for this ; 
in art the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
‘ eenturies were as the bud, flower and fruit of 
that chivalrous and marvellous period, when reli- 
gious faith was the ruling power, and ennobled 
all sentiments, all hearts, all ideas and all works. 
How far removed was everything from the indif- 
ference, egotism and mercantile spirit of our 
days! 

Its architecture gives to my feelings a perfect 
idea of the artistic development of that magnifi- 
cent period. In the 13th century, the pure and 
simple Gothic with its pointed arch forms, which 
almost every wheté superseded the round Roman 
arch. In the 14th and 15th centuries the art 
blossomed, its ornaments became radiant and 
splesdid , so, too, music plain and simple became 
figurative— counterpoint blossomed into many 
parts and the apogee of the scholastic vocal 
forms may be decidedly fixed at the end of the 
15th, or, at the very latest, within the first half 
of the 16th century. 

Let us, then, without dispraising Greek art, or 
denying the superiority of the forms of the an- 
tique, study with zeal and affection the precious 
remains of the middle ages, and we shall see 
that an epoch which gave us the sublime inven- 
tions of the mariner’s compass, of gunpowder and 
printing, may, without fear, compete with our 
own, which has given us railroads, photography 
and the electric telegraph. 

In the middle ages great men had the advan- 
tage of being eminent; while now specialities 
are carried to such an extreme as to cut off views 
of grand generalities and of the synthetic har- 
mony of human knowledge. For instance, why 
have we no longer such church fathers, such men 
of universal learning as Dante, Thomas Aquinas 
and Pie de la Mirandole, who could compose 
theses on all subjects — de omni re scibili. 

Knowledge did not separate itself from wisdom 
or become, as too often in our time, a mere pre- 
tentious varnish of erudition. 

But a truce to general considerations, and re- 
turn we to the sacred melodies most filled with 
divine inspiration. The office of the holy sacra- 
ment composed by Thomas Aquinas, by command 
of Pope Urban IV., is really a masterpiece ; we 
know not which to admire most, the poetry or 
music ; we bow before that gigantic composition, 
which already comes to us down the current of 
six centuries losing nothing of its splendor and 
majesty. 

In the 16th century what more graceful than 
the Stabat mater of Jacopone? What more 





touching than the Prose in honor of St. Yves, 
composed by the blessed Charles de Blois, Duke 
of Brittany? What more delicious than the of- 
fices of the Presentation, Visitation, Transfigura- 
tion and Compassion of the Blessed Virgin, writ- 
ten by Philip Macerius, Raymond de Capoue, 
Jacques Gil and Jean Trithéme. 

The Rational, or manual of divine offices, by 
Guillaume Durand, Bishop of Mende, is a colos- 
sal liturgie Encyclopedia, which ran through no 
less than ninety-four editions, in the space of two 
centuries. This beautiful work now, for the first 
time translated from the Latin into French by 
Mr. Charles Barthelemy of Paris, has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Louis Vivés in six volumes, 8vo. 

Guillaume Durand was born in 1230 at Puy- 
misson, in the diocese of Beziers. He began the 
study of the canon and civil law at Montpelier, 
and at the age of twenty-four closed his univer- 
sity'course in Paris. Having received his doctor's 
degree, he became professor successively at Bo- 
logna, and Modena, and was present in 1274 as 
an actor in the 14th General Council, at Lyons. 
Having been papal Legate under Nicolas IIT, 
Martin IV., Honorius IV., and Boniface VIII, 
Durand was consecrated Bishop of Mende in the 
Cathedral at Clermont, May 16th, 1287. Three 
years previously he had finished the eight books 
of his Rational, in which he teaches that “ such 
ceremonies of the church as are without meaning 
should be abolished.” This work, a true sum- 
mary, is a collection of all the more pure reli- 
gious and artistic traditions. The learned Bene- 
dictine, Gueranger considers it as “ the last words 
of the middle ages upon the mystical character 
of the ceremonies of divine worship.” The first 
edition was finished at Mayence, Feb. 6, 1496, 
by J. Fust and P. Schaeffer (Gernzheim). This 
book, the first printed upon metallic types, varies 
in price from $200 to $650. 

The most remarkable composers of this epoch, 
now but little known, are; 

1. Jehannot Lescurel, of whom rondeaux in 
three parts are extant ; 

2. Guillaume de Machault, who composed 
among other things a mass executed at the coro- 
nation of Charles V. Two folio volumes by this 
author now exist in the Imperial Library in Paris; 
they contain about 80,000 verses, consisting of 
complaints, lays, ballads, chansons with music, &e. ; 

8. Eloy, who wrote in 1440 a mass in five 
parts, beginning with the words, Dixerunt Disci- 
puli; 

4. Guillaume Dufay, one of the first regular 
composers in that transition epoch, author of 
French chansons, motets, masses in four parts, 
&e. ; 

5. Busnois and Binchois, chapel masters of the 
Dukes of Burgogne, Philip the Good and Charles 
the Rash ; 

6. Ockeghem, a Belgian, pupil of Binchois and 
chapelmaster of Charles VII. ; 

7. Joan Cousin, of the chapel of Louis XI. ; 

8. Josquin Després, chapelmaster of Louis 
XII. 





But corruption had erept in; the profane and 
sacred were mixed to a degree indecent and li- 
centious. Pope John XXII. uttered the bull, 
Docta Sanctorum, the object of which was to call 
back church music to the simple, primitive chant 
and to punish those who abused the plain chant 
by small notes, sudden breaks, lewd songs and 
vulgar motets. 

The principal didactic authors upon music of 
the 13th century were Marchetto of Padua, and 
Master Philip de Vitry in whose treatise we first 
find the celebrated plea for using sequences of 
perfect chords in direct niotion, that is, the octave 
and the fifth. The 12th century offers us upon 
rhythmical music the works of Francon of Co- 
logne, Elie Salomon, Imbert de France, and 
Jean de Muris, Doctor of the Sorbonne. canon 


of the church at Paris and Rector of the Univer- ' 


sity in 1350. 

The Somme (summary) of Jean de Maris is a 
very curious view of the musical art of that 
epoch. His work is divided into twenty-three 
chapters, alternately in prose and verse. He 
cites Saints Ignatius, Ambrose, Gregory, Odon, 
Guido, Salomon and Hermann; he intersperses 
his work, moreover, with quotations from pagan 
authors, as Aristotle, Horace, Terence, &c. It 
has surprised us to find in Jean de Muris, the 
musical hand, which we now find used in the 
Method of Wilhelm; whence it appears that the 
practice of counting notes (or intervals ?) upon 
the joints of the fingers is not a modern invention. 

In the speculative part of his work, Muris 
speaks of the tetrachord of Mercury and Orphe- 
usfand divides the monochord into 2, 3 and 4 
parts, which give the octave, fifth and fourth 
In his treatise on practical or rhythmical music, 
Jean de Muris explains of pauses and of simple, 
double or triple longs * Finally, discussing mu- 
sic in parts, he treats of five species of prolations 
— the mazime, the long, the breve, the semibreve 
and the minim. He defines the “ perfect long” 
as a note measured in a single respiration (sub 
uno accentu) by the time of three breves, and 
the “imperfect long” equal in duration to two 
breves. After speaking upon this point, he ex- 
plains the art of singing and developes his doc- 
trine of musical proportions. 

In the 15th century, appeared the treatises of 
Tinctorius and Adam of Fulda. In the work of 
the latter, finished on Friday, Nov. 5, 1490, is to 
be seen the figure of our double crochet (?) 
called at that period semifusa. But the theatre 
had already come into existence with the Myste- 
ries represented by the Brotherhood of the Pas- 
sion M. Danjou has published in his Revue de 
musique religieuse, a Mystery of Daniel, with 
notes, which we trace back to the 13th century, 
and M. Fetis cites the Jeu de Robin et de Marion 
as the most ancient comic opera known. Its au- 
thor was Adam de la Hale, surnamed le Bossu 
d’Arras, who was born about 1240 and died 
about 1286. We shall develope in the next pa- 


* The ancient square notes called longas or longs as opposed 
to the breves, or shorts, — of which we still retain a few. 
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per the question of the origin of the modern the- 
atre, which coincides with the discovery of the 
chord of the seventh and the dominant, attribu- 
ted by M. Fétis to the composer, Monteverde. 

Be this as it may, before entering upon the 
history of the modern art, let us say a last word 
upon the serious and beantiful liturgic music, 
which is older and the mother of all other. Let 
us not forget that Christian religious music is 
higher and more noble than any other branch of 
the art, since it raises our hearts and minds to the 
author of every good gift. 

Too often, alas! theatrical music excites in- 
stead of moderating the passions, and is therefore 
perhaps dangerous to minds frivolous and sen- 
sual in character. Let us not forget the precept 
of the apostle Paul, who enjoins us to “ be filled 
with the Spirit, speaking to ourselves in psalms, 
hymns and spiritual songs.” This recommenda- 
tion, addressed by the apostle to the Ephesians» 
he repeated to the Corinthians and Colossians, 
because he knew the efficacy of religious songs to 
fill our hearts with divine grace, with the love of 
God and our neighbor, a precept which, accord- 
ing to Christ, fulfils all the law and the prophets. 
Like St. Paul, Tertullian, Eusebius and St. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria recommended the employ- 
ment of music iu the church; heretics even em- 
ployed it as a means of propagating their errors, 
and the council of Antioch put the religious song 
of Paul of Samosata into the Index. The Coun- 
cil of Laodicea even sanctioned the practice of 
singing unauthorized canticles in church. 

Meantime melodies inspired by the Christian 
spirit appeared still from time to time. The 
Stabat mater, already mentioned, as well as the 
Dies Tree, was attributed to various authors, and 
the Salve Regina has been considered the work 
of Hermann Contract, Peter de Momoro, Adhe- 
mar, Bishop of Puy, and even of St. Bernard. 
Arevalus and Daniel have published collections 
of precious Spanish and German hymns; it is to 
be desired that France should produce a method- 
ical collection of all which belongs to her. 

But already satires had multiplied and given 
birth to the theatre. Gautier de Chatillon wrote 
verses against the prelates; Peter de Vignes 
pointed out the disorders of the hierarchy ; Thomas 
a Becket stigmatized the Simonites. These es. 
says all tended to form a Christian theatre,in which 
vice was censured but to reform abuses. Before 
going into details upon this interesting topic, let 
us remark, that the first grand liturgic drama 
was, undoubtely the sacrifice of the mass, re- 
peated daily in commemoration of the sacrifice 
of blood on Calvary. Nothing is so grand (toa 
Roman Catholic) in fact, as the simple dialogue 
and the mutual confession, which forms the intro- 
duction to the most sublime of mysteries. Who 
can show us anything more touching than the 
Kyrie, that plain song of repentance and hope ; 
more joyous than the Gloria, that real canticle of 
the angels; more solemn than the Credo, more 
humble than the Offertory, more elevating than 
the Sanctus, or sweeter than the Agnus and the 
Communion ? How beautiful asubject for a great 
musician! but to equal it, he must have both 
faith and genius — and these qualities are rare in 
all eras. 





—_—— _—<e 

Madame Bisaccianti, though she sings ata cheap 
concert saloon in California, receives, it is said, a 
prima donna’s salary of not less than $50 per 
week. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Diarist in Paris. 
Panis, Dec. 28, 1860. 

I have been to hear the Trovatore at the 
Italian Opera. It is a good thing to hear Trova- 
tore at the Italian opera if one must undergo it. 
There were Mario and Alboni, and Rosa Penco, 
and Graziani for singers—and how gloriously 
they sang—and what abominable trash they had 
to sing ! 

“ But, Mr. Correspondent, the public judges 
otherwise.” Indeed then I am wrong. I do not 
like yellow-covered novels of blood and thunder 
—but they sell enormously. Of course I am 
wrong again. 

Penco with a delicious organ, is wiggle-voiced, 
so that she afforded me but very little pleasure ; 
but oh! Mario and Alboni! ‘Those pure, flowing, 
grand tones—when Verdi gave any opportunity 
for them toemploy them! ’Tis wonderful. The 
Alboni sort of voice is of all the most charming 
tome. The deep full tones are so full of feeling 
— so passionate — they flow down into the heart 
so luxuriantly. Do you remember Angri’s sing- 
ing the Ah mio figlio, from the Prophets? That 
is one of my musical experiences, which never 
grew old, and which I never forget. The stuff 
which Mario and Alboni had to sing in Trovatore 
is so commonplace and flat, that I could give my- 
self up to the mere charm of their voices, and 
surely that is an immense gratification, if only 
indulged in occasionally. Think of Alboni’s 
voice in Gluck’s Orpheus—if she would only sing 
it once ! 

I never heard Mario before and whether he 
was in good or bad voice, I do not know, — but 
Titchachek at Dresden is the only tenor I have 
have heard, who approaches him. 

Graziani is’ a very fine baritone—but is a stick 
of an actor. The opera house is not very large. 
Tt is very beautiful and well fitted for sound. 
The stage appointments, the scenery, and orches- 
tra very fine. The audience talking, now and 
then humming the airs and melodies in your ears, 
exclaiming and fussing generally is abominable. 
So much for this. 

Doubtless in the older volumes of the Journal 
of Music will be found recorded at divers times 
and in sundry manners, the fact that at Berlin 
young men who receive prizes in any of the arts, 
receive them in the form of a small annuity, to 
enable them to travel for improvement two or 
three years. This is a thing, which I wish to 
“keep before the people” in the hope that-some- 
time or other some rich, heirless’ bachelor, or 
somebody else may leave a fund for the aid of 
musical students. Something of the sort exists 
here, and I turn to my pleasant feuilleton in the 
Opinione Nationale, to give you what M. Aze- 
vedo says about the musical prize just won, the 
work which won it, and the young man who is to 
have it. I like the man’s ideas—if you do not— 
answer them or omit them, as you will. 

He says :— 

If there was any demand for them, we might 
have in France a multitude of new composers 
and any quantity of new music; we need no 
other proof this than M. Paladilhe, whose piece 
has come upon the stage of the Grand Opera 
after receiving the first prize of the Institute, 
commonly called the Roman Prize (prix de 
Rome). That composer is only sixteen years of 
age. 





And first.we ought to applaud with all our 
might the resolution taken to perform M. Pala- 
dilhe’s cantata at the opera. Its execution on a 
grand stage and before a large audience is true 
encouragement, is giving real opportunity for 
gaining knowledge, is the best reward to a com- 
poser. But so excellent a thing must not be an 
exceptional favor, an ephemeral thing. It must 
become a regular institution, and annually the 
prize-work be given to the public on the stage. 

We have too often and too distinctly said, that 
only an invasion of the musical realm by a great 
force of new composers and vernal compositions, 
can prove a remedy for that snoring lethargy, so 
much like death, in which we see music with us 
gradually sinking and dying —to be misunder- 
stood in what we are about to say. No one can 
sincerely accuse us of wishing to cast prospective 
shadows over the pleasures of a young composer 
of sixteen years, rejoicing in the twofold approv- 
al of the Institut and the public; nevertheless 
both for his own interest and that of his fellow- 
students, we introduce here certain reflections 
and questions : 

“«—_____. ] faut parler 
Il faut en se moment si flatteur et si doux, 

Si ’dangereux peut etre 
Qu un _fils de V Institut apprenne tuo 

Now after this twofold success what.is M. Pal- 
adilhe going todo? According), to custom. and 
proverb he is going to Rome? What can he 
learn there? What will he do? Well he will 
hear the singing of castrati. But he might have 
that pleasure without quitting Paris. He will 
learn that music is taught better here than any- 
where else,* he will do just what his predeces- 
sors have done, and that is mighty little! 

When institutions are founded, there are al- 
ways excellent reasons why they should exist. 
And it is just for this that they are founded. But 
when after two centuries nothing save the insti- 
tutions themselves remains unchanged, it would 
be a miracle if they now fulfilled the intentions 
of the founders. 

When Louis xrv. established a French acade- 
my at Rome, music so to speak had no existence, 
with us; Lulli, to get his singers to keep time 
was obliged to beat the measure upon the floor 
with a heavy cane. One day he unluckily hit 
his own foot, wounded it, gangrene ensued and 
he died of the injury. In those days the art 
both of tone and rhythm, transformed by the dis- 
covery of Claude Monteverde flourished in Italy 
in prodigious splendor. ‘To draw the pure water 
from the abundant and limpid fountain was the 
dictate of good sense, the right of genins, to say 
all in one word, was but reasonable. But it is 
at least useless to pour out such water upon 
desert sands, and for this purpose to undertake 
long, expensive journeys. 

In the Rome of to-day there is no theatre 
which can compare with our Italian Opera, no 
orchestra which can compete even with ours of 
the second rank, no school approaching our con- 
servatory in excellence. A musician then edu- 
cated in Paris can learn nothing there. 

But still the eternal assertion remains, “ Trav- 
elling forms youth.” Well no doubt it does form 
it. Change of place, seeing, comparing are good 
for anybody ; but while our young prize compos- 
ers are seeking inspiration from the marvels of 


connaitre !” 


*In which we do not agree with Mr. {Alzevedo, by any 
means. 
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nature and the plastic arts, they lose their ties 
with and their props in the musical world at 
home, that Ariadne’s thread which in vile prose 
is called the routine of the workshop, and when 
they come back they find in Paris monuments of 
which all Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Florentine, 
Gothic architecture could never lead them to 
expect the existence,—that is to say, theatres, 
which have for singers and the public “ practica- 
ble” doors, “opening or shutting ” as the leases 
have it, while for composers they have doors 
painted on the wall against which they can break 
their heads, happen they to attempt to pass 
through. 

Now, clearly, there is no use in spending three 
years in ecstacies before the frescos of Michael 
Angelo and the Madonnas of Raphael to gain 
ability to contemplate a bit of scene painting for 
the rest of life. 

If there is really a desire to raise up com- 
posers, there is, we repeat, but one way of doing 
so; and thatis to enable them to make them- 
selves heard often and under favorable condi- 
tion. No one can become a good swimmer out 
of the water. 

In hearing the cantata of M. Paladilhe, it is 
hardly possible to believe it the work of so young 
a man, so much experience and skill are reveal- 
ed. A few harmonies rather strained, occasional 
or orchestral effects rather forced, are the only 
blemishes which his school have left remaining. 
The recitatives are all easy of declamation, and 
the melodies free and singable if not very origin- 
al. The horn solo in the introduction, the Rus- 
sian air sung by M. Michot, the phrase in the 
middle of the duet, and the trio are the brilliant 
points in this short work,in which here and there 
among the energetic effects which the subject 
demands, we hear passages striking for their 
grace. 

Taking Ivan IV. for what it really is, namely, 
a sample card of its young author’s talents, we 
may infer that he will be no less at home in the 
opera comique than in the Grand Opera. And 
now, just starting for Rome if he dared, he 
would reply to the offer of paying for this jour 
ney, what one of Henri Monnier’s characters 
said upon an invitation to dinner, “TI should much 
rather receive my part in money.” So, M. Pal- 
adilhe would above all things like to remain upon 
the scene of this his first success and continue his 
career without interruption. But the rule com- 
mands, he must obey. We wish then this young 
man, who some day may take his place among 
the masters of the French school, a happy voy- 
age anda prompt return. Above all we wish 
him upon his return a more generous and en- 
couraging hospitality than that which his prede- 
cessors have obtained for their works. 

From all which, good friends of the Journal, 
we may conclude that in this man’s opinion, the 
heaven of Paris is not quite the Elysium for 
young composers which some have represented it 
to be; and that Southard is not the only man 
who at home can find no chance of producing 
a Scarlet Letter or an Omano. 

A certain Monsieur Wekerlin produced at a 
concert in the Italian opera house (Dec. 19,) one 
of those musical hybrids, or in this case perhaps, 
better amphibia, called odes symphoniques, this 
particular one being Les Poemes de la Mer. 

My jolly Frenchman begins his notice of it 
with a story. Some ten years ago, says he, Eu- 





gene Lepoittevin, the fine marine painter, having 
just finished a house at Etretat on the sea shore, 
determined to have a house-warming—a sort of 
pie-nic and invited a pretty large company of 
friends of both sexes. For the purpose of regu- 
lating the details of the festival, he called a pre- 
liminary meeting of the company, at which the 
following resolutions passed :— 

1. That each should furnish his or her own 
candle. 

2. That each should furnish one dish. 

8.:That the dishes should be determined by 
lot, in order to avoid the inconveniences of too 
much of one thing, not enough of another and 
the like. So next day the lots were drawn. 
Fortune, often so malicious, played no very bad 
trick upon the author of the lines; at first the 
roast ducks, it was thought, fell to him; but it 
proved to be a mistake in reading the card, and 
he was let off with his fright, and the furnishing 
of the kidney beans a la créme. 

Madame Dorus Gras the great songstress drew 
the coffee. This was certainly rather an unlucky 
lot for her, as she had no coffee service except a 
small travelling pot just large enough for a single 
cup. But pains and patience conquer the great- 
est difficulties; our amiable companion by thirty- 
two several boilings discharged her obligations, 
and with coffee so perfect that the recollection 
remains among our cherished memories. 

Madame Anicet-Bourgeois had the tarts and 
and to M. Pingret the Medal Engraver, fell the 
roast beef (roasts-beef, the printer has it here.) 
This roast beef, a huge piece, had its comical ad- 
ventures; the head cook at the hotel, had so care- 
fully hidden it in his oven, for fear of its being 
stolen by his understrappers, that when it was 
called for, no one could find it; however, about 
the middle of the dessert, all at once it appeared 
—a little too much done perhaps and curiously 
shrunk. 

Finally, the fish fell to the part of our bard, 
Eugene Lepoittevin. This rejoiced all of us 
greatly, for in fishing ports, it is hardly possible 
to get fish; we can only enjov the odor. The 
fishermen are hardly ashore before their booty 
is on its way to Paris. But our painter had 
made himself the friend, sponsor, crony, counsel- 
lor, and benevolent giver of old clothes to all the 
fishermen in the place, and could therefore be 
sure of obtaining the desired fish. He was safe 
enough, where all the rest of the world might 
have run aground. 

Tt came, the day of the grand repast, and we 
took our seats at a table, lighted with 32 candles 
of which 28 were extinguished a moment after- 
wards by a gust of wind strong enough to dis- 
place the bundle of hay, which filled a window 
provisionally, while awaiting the good offices of 
a glazier. The candles being relighted and the 
bundle of hay restored to its place, then and 
there was served that fish, which we owed to the 
munificence and decisive influence and decisive 
influence of Eugene Lepoittevin. And such a 
fish! Good heavens! Pliny and Daubenton 
never described its like. Cuvier alone in his 
hypothetical descriptions of lost species, could 
have conceived a fish of such length and thick- 
ness. All the colors of the rainbow, and a mul- 
titude of others showed resplendent upon its 
scales. It was a more extraordinary animal than 
the famous bear of Lagingeole. Never in the 
days of Nero did the ancient circuses resound to 





the plaudits so uproarious as the prodigious shouts 
with which we hailed this prodigious fish. When 
our admiring excitement had somewhat subsided, 
the owner of an oyster park, as one, who ought 
to know more in matters pertaining to fish, offer- 
ed to divide and serve the dish. His face was 
radiant with delight at the opportunity of dissect- 
ing so rare a specimen. Rising the fish-slice 
with a magisterial air he said, “ Trust me, this 
fish will prove as fine as it is large, for I feel no 
bones.” He raised a slice of the fish. But what 
a change in his face — what a catastrophe — for 
the slice slipping from the knife, fell upon the 
table and flew into a thousand pieces! Then and 
not till then, we discovered that the famous fish 
was of clay, which the skillful Lepoittevin, una- 
ble to obtain the real thing, had modelled and 
painted with perfection sufficient to decieve any- 
body. 

But give us some account of the Poémes de la 
Mer, ery our impatient readers. 

Softly, gentlemen, that is just what we are 
going to do. As Lepoittevin’s fish had the form 
and colors of a real one, so the Poémes de la Mer 
have the forms and colors of a true ode-symphony 
—but within it they are all clay. The substan- 
tials, such as invention, originality, inspiring mel- 
lody, just expression, and real description, are all 
wanting perchance, we declare with all humility, 
that we could not perceive them. 

Do you want proofs? Well, here are a few. 
The author makes us hear a revery—to which the 
vocal part is made up of the same one note, con- 
stantly repeated. The accompaniment to this is 
varied to the limits of possibility, and is sufli- 
ciently ingenious, we admit ; but a revery is an 
indeterminate succession of vagrant ideas; and 
can this be expressed in a song of one note? 
Why it is perseverance, or rather obstinacy, 
which one would express in this manner. A 
fixed light would hardly give one an idea of a 
shooting star. The “ Rising of the Waves” is a 
continuous crescendo ; but waves have a habit of 
changing every moment. To imitate them, one 
should write a multitude of crescendos_periodi- 
cally interrupted and constantly renewed — and 
not a single and and unvarying movement. 
“ Sunshine on the Sea ” closes with a sort of fu- 
gue; is this a formula to express the setting of 
the sun? Why this closes with a forcible move 
ment, when certainly a decrescendo is the only 
means of imitating musically the sinking of the 
star-of-day. If not, what does the composer 
mean by his fugue? We know not; but for our 
part we never saw the least analogy between the 
sun and the fugue. 

We will not pursue this matter farther ; choos- 
ing to add that the “ Song of the Cabin Boy ” 
very sweetly sung by Mlle. Balbi, and the 
“‘ Promenade” a sort of a barcarole lullaby, sung 
by Felix Levy, very sympathetically, were encor- 
ed. 

This experiment, unluckily a very costly one 
toM. Wekerlin, cannot be without its value to 
him. The manner in which the audience evi- 
dently favorably disposed, took the more ambi- 
tious parts of the work, and the great applause 
bestowed upon some pieces hardly up to the ro- 
mances of an album, show him clearly the path 
he should follow in future. By not looking too 
high, and by shunning the path of that artist so 
difficult to follow, Felicien David, this gentleman 
with his undoubted aptitude for arrangement and 
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orchestration may find good employment for his 
talents. 

Rather plain speaking, this; but I have not 
heard that M. Wekerlin has taken up the pen 
like our new men in Germany, to prove the 
critic wrong, and that people must and shall like 
his music, in spite of their ears. 

Last week was given at the Grand Opera the 
400th performance of Rossini’s Tell / 

At the Bouffes they have not yet withdrawn 
the burlesque Orpheus, which has reached now 
about 340 representations. 

Wednesday, Dec. 19, Joseph Wieniawski, gave 
aconcert at the Salle Pleyel. Mendelssohn's 
Trio for Pianoforte violin and ’cello in D minor, 
with the exquisite Scherzo—which is not a re- 
production of the Summer Night’s Dream 
Scherzo, was the leading piece. A sonata, 
waltzes and other like pieces for the pianoforfe, 
composed and played by Wieniawski, and some 
airs and songs made up the rest of the pro- 
gramme. 

W. is a little fellow, hardly larger than Mozart 
in person, certainly not as a composer. The 
sonata was dreary—the smaller pieces lively and 
preity. Asa pianist, he ranks high, though not 
to my notion up to Rubinstein, Thalberg and 
Dreyschock. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Ludwig von Beethoven's Life and Works. 
BY ADOLF BERNHARD MARX. 
Translated from Dr. F. Brendel’s Review, by 
G. A. Schmitt. 

(Continued from page 340.) 

It was, after Bacn, Beethoven’s work, to de- 
velop ideal expression on the piano, to free the 
tones from the limitations of the republican or- 
chestra, to unite the world of tones in all its har- 
monious fullness under the monarchical rule of 
the piano-player. But it is a well-known fact, 
that great players learned just by studying Beet- 
hoven’s piano works to give the right coloring to 
the works of the Leipzig maéstro. Opus 1 of 
Beethoven’s works consists of three Trios for Pi- 
ano, Violin and Violoncello, compositions that 
will remain fresh forever. Haypn did not 
think the third one in C minor suitable for publi- 
cation. Posterity nullified that opinion. Just 
this Trio we like best. “ The close of the Fi- 
nale,” says Marx, “ has in it something like deli- 
cate clouds, like a veil of mist. Does not, in the 
first movement and in the first theme of the Fi- 
nale, Beethoven decidedly show already the 
Faust-like character of a number of his later 
works? We have to forego following in a dry 
review, the masterly analyses, which Marx gives 
of a number of works from the latter years of 
the last century. We pass by Beethoven’s un- 
happy love for the countess Julia Guicciardi, and 
the Sonata quasi una Fantasia in C sharp minor, 
op. 27, No. 2, breathing forth his sufferings from 
love. Of the fate that struck him with hardness 
of hearing, increasing with the years, we shall 
speak below, and we turn now to his first two 
Symphonies. According to Marx’s opinion, the 
first Symphony in C major, op. 21, was writ- 
ten about 1799 or 1800. From the outset Beet- 
hoven enlists new troops for his symphonic trium- 
phal processions. “ While Beethoven's great pred- 
ecessors are satisfied without oboes or clarinettes, 
Beethoven makes use of them from the beginning ; 
to this basis are added afterwards, where it is nec- 





essary, trombones, piccolo flutes and the serpent 
(a large wooden bass instrument), also the big 
drum. That is Beethoven’s orchestra,” (p. 213). 
Thus armed the master marches forth to battle. 
It is a different banner, decidedly, from that of 
Mozart, that waves over the regiments of his 
scores, and only a prejudiced opinion could dis- 

cover in the C major Symphony nothing but a 
clever study after the model of Mozart. Oulibi- 
cheff, quick at comparisons, as all the people of 
the salons, finds the prototype for Beethoven's 
work in Mozart’s C major (Jupiter) Symphony. 
Marx proves incontrovertibly, that besides the 
key of the beginning, C major, both works have 
not the least relation as to ideas. It is sufficient 
to compare the beginning of both works as Marx 
quotes them : 
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“ Just Nene says Marx, and every one of his 
readers will agree with him, “ Mozart is farthest 
from Beethoven, consider only the artless playing 
with contrasts of Mozart, and the compact energy 
of Beethoven.” It deserves praise, that Marx 
defends this Symphony against those that would 
underrate it. We should but little honor the 
memory of Beethoven by making light of the 
beauties of his earlier works, because afterwards 
he created mightier ones. Though it is Beetho- 
ven’s own fault, he having so lavishly poured 
forth gigantic works on us. In his Grand Symph- 
ony in D major, op. 36, he already rises above his 
preceding work. We need not quote the ALLE- 
GRO CON BRIO, conscious of victory, nor the 
sweet chiar-oscuro of the Larghetto. Here isa 
longing for love, transfigured by sweet moonlight, 
German and truly poetic, a fullness to overflow- 
ing of rapture and pain of love. Every one 
hears, we dare say, like Marx, in the Finale the 
words, “the matter is settled, over, victoriously 
ended.” And what a climax in the close of the 
Finale, this welling up again of the tones before 
the pause, and the endless jubilee of the close ! 
Beethoven’s biographer closes with the analysis 
of this symphony his first book, comprising the 
time from 1770—1804. We now enter the 
realms of the Eroica. 





A New Crotchet. 


“Vanrty Farr,” is the only comic paper that 
approaches in any way to the famous “ Puncn,”’ that 
has yet been published in this country. “ Vanity 
Fair ” is often equal both in pictorial illustration and 
in the real wit of its articles, to its London prototype. 

The last number has an article under the above 
heading, upon the text that “ Music is the food of 
Love,” showing that, as we have but five musicians 
to about every hundred people, the supply is wretch- 
edly inadequate to the demand. The writer then 





gives samples of a simple system of learning music, 
“of furnishing one’s own love food.” Probably our 
own enlightened readers will not be very much puz- 


zled by 
Lesson I. 
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Falling down 
which began to —=— and Joun cried from above, 
“You'd better not =F that experiment! 


He then procured a —— and drew her up the side 
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The insuperable advantages of my New Method 
have so firmly impressed me, that I believe the time 
will yet come when whole novels will be written in 
this manner, and will give the reader as much pleas- 
ure from their musical as from their literary charac- 
ter. Think of a romance, the heroine of which 
should always be ifitroduced with a plaintive minor 
melody, while her lover—the hero—should make, 
with every word, a sweet and rotound base to her 
harmonious life! I have partly finished a book of 
musical fables, beginning with BLurBEarD, set in 
the Key of B. The Key is of course, the fatal one, 
and B stands for the tyrant’s name. I succeeded 
excellently in explaining the Sensitive Seventh, in 
this little book, by means of the story of the Old 
Man with Seven Sons, six of whom were hold, braz- 
en fellows, and the other, a timid, retiring youth. 
The work, however, fell through, in consequence of 
my inability to find a noble illustrative of the Tetra- 


chord. 
Another kind of exercise, adapted to the study of 
Pcaliedtes isas follows : 
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* Who sana hick that this little melody, so touch- 
ing and plaintive, possesses an inner meaning! Yet, 
read the notes, as they come. The first bar is A. 
The second, DEA F. The third BABE! A 
deaf Babe! No wonder the air is sad. But how in- 
finitely more touching it becomes, by playing D, in- 
stead of F, at the close of the second bar! 

Why is it that this simple score excites such dis- 
gust? Read it and see! 
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ABAD EGG. Enongh, in faith to disgust 
anybody. And here is an instance of combination, 
which I consider one of the finest pieces of culinary 
music ever composed. Try this air gently on the 
piano, and see what a gusto it has! 
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The harmony off E G Gand BE E F, changing 
from base to treble, is delicious, and the FE D, in 
unison at the end, comes in charmingly. How ap- 
mt too is the Rest that terminates this exer- 
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Andante. 


Piu animato. 
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Music in Tats Noumser.—Continuation of the Opera of 
** Martha,” Piano Solo. 





Editorial Correspondence- 

[The following letter from Mr. Dwight should have preceded 
the one published in our last number, but having, in some 
way miscarried, must appear at this time.] 

New SERIES. 


No. IV. 


A WEEK 1x DRESDEN. 
Berwin, Dec. 10, 1860. 


Dresden! the beautiful. Lucky stars beckon- 
ed the wanderer that way in those last days 
of October — those sad, golden days. It was 
a deviation from the programme, and a new 
postponement of long needed rest. The week in 
Leipzic was a passive opportunity availed of on the 
way to Berlin, whither one looked forward to some 
sort of settled life and centre for the winter, whence 
long excursions could be made from time to time to 
Leipzig,{Dresden, and the other spots where music has 
her choice temples. But rest is neither found by seek- 
ing nor by shunning. Nor is it always well to cleave to 
any plan or purpose as if our own will were destiny. 
There are times when a higher power, mysterious, 
doubtless all-wise, assumes the whole control of all 
our movements, and we can but be passive, aspiring 
to no greater virtue than a childlike trust, a patient 
faith that all is ordered for the best. Drifting, drift- 
ing, under a cloud apparently, and without compass; 
but sometimes into some little haven, where, as it 
was the traveller’s experience this time, there is yet 
peace and sunshine to be felt, with zest of compan- 
ionship, yea friendship—besides solid furtherance to 
one’s main purpose in a European journey. For 
those four months of roving had been only incidental; 
the real motive of the journey was to pass a musical 
winter in Germany, that, enriched by its experiences, 
he might be fitter for his work. Did he not owe it to 
himself, to Art, to the position which he occupied as 
editor of this Journal of Music, to know music and 
the musical life, by direct observation, in the most 
musical country? And here now he reads one even- 
ing in the Zeitung, which he happens to take up while 
yet fresh from the Gewandhaus Concert, with the 
wild Schumann harmonies ( the “ Manfred ” music) 
ringing in the brain, that on the morrow evening two 
of the noblest interpreters of the noblest in German 
Art, whom more than any two perhaps he wishes to 
hear and know, and to whose fame the readers of this 
Journal are not strangers, would commence a scries 
of three musical soirées in the Hotel de Saxe at 
Dresden. Is it not enough to say that these were 
Crara SCHUMANN AND Joacuim ! 

It is but four hours by the railroad. So off we start 
in the cold, foggy morning, seeing nothing nor car- 
ing much to see, while whirled across those flat, un- 
interesting battle plains that stretch beyond Leipzig. 
A white, dry fog; there is a sense of promise in it; 
and by the middle of the forenoon the warm sun 
glows through, revealing through a hazy and poetic 
atmosphere, a picturesque succession of red-roofed 
towns, and little vine-clad hills (northernniost region 
of the grape this !), with pretty glimpses of the Elbe 
sparkling across green fields, and, beckoning in the 
distance, the domes and spires and palaces of Dres- 
den. At noon we cross the stone bridge, over the 
swift, broad river that comes sweeping round through 
“Saxon Switzerland,” whose hazy purple outline 
already tempts you on the far horizon,—the blue 
Elbe cradled in Bohemia—and enter the stately cheer- 
ful city, and are soon housed in the pleasant hotel in 
which the concert is to be. Seated at the table d’héte, 
there is a vacant chair beside us. Presently a sense 

of somebody entering and asking for somebody ; and 





somebody introducing himself with cordial hand- 

grasp, and sorry to have been engaged in rehearsal 

when our letter was sent in, and “shall we talk Ger- 

man or English ?” (of course we choose the latter), 

has taken the vacant seat, and we are in full tide of 
eager conversation, as clear to one another as old 

friends, and in instant rapport on most topics of most 
interest to both. We talk of the “ Diarist,” whom 

he knows and esteems; of music, from Bach to 
Wagner, of the first of whom he is one of the truest 
exponents, entering into the very spirit of him, while 
he can afford to admire much in the latter; of Art, 
mutually pleased to find that each has been thinking 
of Kaulbach as a sort of Meyerbeer in painting. We 
talk of Emerson, of whom he is a warm admirer, 
familiar with all his writings, and delighting in such 
free, quickening mountain air of thought; of Ameri- 
ca, whose generous idea and destiny he understand 

and has interest and faith, more than I have found 
before in Germany ; of England, and the rival musi- 
cal critics, Davison and Chorley, both of whom he 
esteems, and Macfarren more than either; of what 
music has to offer me in Leipzig and in Berlin, in 
Dresden and Vienna, and in his own Hanover; of 
Schumann and his noble artist widow; of Liszt at 
Weimar, and of his partie in Germany, and what 
not. 

Our companion is a strong, broad-shouldered, 
manly looking fellow, of two or three years under 
thirty ; with a massive, overhanging brow, Beethov- 
en-like ; a heavy mass of rich dark hair; large grev 
earnest eyes ; pale face, full of intellect, of firm.will 
and genial good feeling; a certain gleam of genius 
in those eyes ; asomewhat knotted habit of the brows, 
as from intense concentrated brain-work, and a 
strongly marked, almost severe look when the face 
is in repose ; but quickly lit up with glad recognition, 
or softened with tender sympathies; the sunshine of 
a cordial, generous, social nature breaks out in an 
instant from those eyes. Decidedly a strong, fresh, 
wholesome individuality ; gencrous and sunshiny ; 
full of friendliness ; moody withal, and capable of 
feeling bored ; high-toned, brave, and genial, both in 
our English sense of hearty, and in the German and 
artistic sense, implying imaginative, creative energy 
—the adjective of genius. A large and catholic view 
of men and things; anda strong character. You 
do not often find all these traits in a virtuoso; and 
this is no mere virtuoso; this young man is JosEPH 
Joacui™ ; who, though his chief medium has been 
the violin, has made himself more known and deeply 
felt by a certain magnetism of genius and of charac- 
ter that works behind all that. 

And now—begging our friend’s pardon for thus 
unceremoniously and bunglingly attempting his por- 
trait—let us leave him to the drudgery of putting on 
strings, while we talk a walk on the Briihl terrace 
along the Elbe, over the bridge and back, and by the 
the royal palaces and church and theatre, coming un- 
expectedly upon the newly erected bronze statue of 
Weber by the way; and back to the hotel to find 
ourselves in the evening in the pretty concert-saal, 
where are assembled all the beauty and refinement of 
Dresden. musical society, awaiting the beginning of 
the first concert. It is a small hall, holding perhaps 
from six to seven hundred persons, and is complete- 
ly full. This is the only regular concert hall in 
Dresden, strange to say; and even the symphony 
concerts of the fine large orchestra, which Rietz di- 
rects, have to be given here. Here is the program- 
me: 


1. Sonata (D minor, Op. 121) for piano and violin. play- 

ed by the concert givers ...............0e00: Schumann 
2. Cavatina, from the ‘‘Swiss Family,”...............- Weigl 
8. Ballade (G minor), piano, played by Clara Schu- 

Mss Chak kgnedcec neces dectccesbeancsmeeuceaks Chopin 
4. Allegro brilliant, 4 hands, by Fri. Marie Wieck and 

ME EL > rc 0.c3 does base uaecdeGreds Mendelssohn 
5. Sonata for Violin, by Joachim,................+++- Tartini 
ee PE Le eee: Schubert 

F ” 
_—_—ae Abilis imide scusoKeoua Schumann 


7. Sonata (A minor, Op. 28), for piano and violin. . .Beethoven 





Of the first piece, as a composition, I can hardly 
venture to speak after a single hearing and at this 
distance of time. It certainly interested me 
much, and impressed me with that sense of depth 
and power and passion, with passages of playful 
fancy of quite exquisite individuality, that Robert 
Schumann almost always gives me. But it was one 
of his latest and by no means clearest works. It is a 
high and worthy mission which Madame ScuuMANN 
takes upomher, of interpreting to the world, through 
her wonderfully perfect pianism, so genial and so 
classical, the, as yet but poorly understood and un- 
dervalued creations of her talented husband’s 
genius. Of her 1 can speak, for the impression is 
distinct; how could it fail to be. She has the look, 
the air and manner of the trae artist and the noble 
woman. Her face is full of sensibility and intellect ; 
large dark eyes, full of rich light, and lips that always 
quiver with the exquisite sense of music, A large 
broad forehead, and head finely shaped} with rich 
black hair. The profile is just that of the twin med- 
allion portrait which represents her with her husband; 
but the face and head are. wider than that had sug- 
gested to me, and indicate a greater weizht and 
breadth of character. The features are in constant 
play, lit with enthusiasm, as if the music never ceas- 
ed. Her technique as a pianist is beautifully smooth, 
clean and perfect ; she has mastered all that years 
ago under the severe but admirable teaching of the 
old Wieck, her father. There is an inexhanstible 
energy in her playing, when she deals with the strong 
tone-pocts such as Beethoven ; you miss none of their 
fire and grandeur. I never heard more sustained no- 
bility of play, nor more facile, nor more finely fin- 
ished. But such an artist does not play to exhibit 
her own skill; but to bring out and present in all their 
individuality, in just the right light, the beauties she 
discerns and feels in those creations of the masters 
which are worthy of such illustration and will live. 
She is a thorough musician; has a clear and true 
conception of all the classics, the inspired tone-poems 
of the piano; and an equal contempt for all trivial 
or weakly sentimental show-pieces ; to the perform- 
ance of mere operatic fantasias, and the like, she 
never condescends. Mere brilliancy is nothing ; she 
knows the real gem from the bit of glass that also 
sparkles in the sun. Her thorough acquaintance 
with her memory of all the principal sonatas, trios, 
&e., of Beethoven and other masters is remarkable ; 
in the rehearsals her memory often is the test to which 
the correctness of differing editions of the parts is re- 
ferred. I have heard no more. satisfactory render- 
ing of Beethoven, Bach, Mozart or Haydn. Of 
Schumann’s music she is of course the interpreter. 


The Ballade of Chopin, and all that I have heard 
her play of him, were most admirably executed by 
her, especially the brilliant side of Chopin; but I 
would not dare to say that I had never heard the pe- 
culiar individuality and fineness of that poet par ez- 
cellence ot the piano brought ont with a more inti- 
mate and sympathetic truthfulness. Altogether 
Ciara SCHUMANN seems to me the noblest, traest 
type of the artistic woman that I have known, with 
the exception of Jenny Lind. Not that she has the 
same force of genius, or the same all-conquering 
magnetism. Without magnetism, of course, a great 
singer were inconceivable. But she has the same 
artistic feeling and entire devotion to the pure ideal. 
She is a living impersonation of the artist conscience, 
aided by rare native faculties and rare educational 
experiences. She is gifted alike with sharp, discrim- 
inating insight, and with unflagging enthusiasm. 
Some think she has not so much warmth as critical cor- 
rectness. But she is a woman, large-hearted, loving, 
full of sensibility, as well as a skilled, clear-sighted, 
critical musician. Her art is religion to her; re- 
lates itself to the very ideal end of life. It she has 
not creative genius, if she does not compose, if she 
gives readings, no one can doubt the fervor with 
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which she loves her authors, nor the deep genuine 
joy with which she reproduces them. 

It surely was a privilege, and not a shade of dis- 
appointment in it, to sit there and hear sonata-duos 
of Schumann and Beethoven rendered by those two 
large-brained artists. They have played much to- 
gether, sympathise in tastes and principles, maintain 
the same uncompromising attitude of loyalty to truth 
in Art, agree in their conceptions of what they play 
together, are equally above all drawbacks of uncer- 
tain skill, and so are perfectly sure of one another in 
what they undertake. It is rarely that such artists 
meet in any work. 

Of Joacutm’s playing one owns first of all its 
magnetic, searching, quickening quality. It is not 
a violin, but a man that speaks. There is a feeling 
of depth and breadth conveyed in what he does. He 
draws the largest and most marrowy tones out of his 
strings that we have ever heard, There is force of 
character inevery sound ; and yet the most subtle, 
fluid modulation through all shades of feeling, the 
tenderest as well as the strongest. And nothing 
seems dramatically got up for mere effect; it all 
comes so natural, so real that you yield yourself en- 
tirely to the music, and never think to analyze, to 
mark just what is done. It is alike full of passion 
and of self-possession ; strong emotion and repose, 
We have heard that Sonata of Tartini, with the tri/lo 
del diavolo, finely played before; but never did it 
present itself in half so vivid colors as when he 
played it. In Joachim’s playing I never thought to 
notice in what particular technical feats or qualities 
he shone, or how he compared in any of them with 
others. These were all forgotten in his music. Nor 
did he, the virtuoso, ever place himself between you 
and the music. Dignity, nobility of style, depth of 
feeling, and a certain intellectual vigor characterized 
his playing. But if we are asked, wherein above all 
he shows the master, it is in what may be called con- 


trapuntal playing. This is much more than giving. 


out full chords with the melody ; it is the giving of 
a distinct individuality to each of the four parts in 
the harmony ; it is the eliciting of a virtual quartet 
from a single violin. This makes him preéminently 
the player of the violin sonatas, preludes and fugues, 
toceatas, &e., of Sebastian Bach; and indeed this 
art he he must have learned from his deep, close 
study of the violin works of Bach and from his ear- 
nest penetration into the very spirit of Bach, into the 
very soul of his method. Among all violinists, and 
all virtuosos Joachim is the greatest Bach-ist. That 
height won, all the rest is easily and of course his. 
The only disappointment of this evening was that 
there was no Bach inthe programme. But I was 
easily reconciled, knowing how soon that satisfaction 
was in store for me. The next morning we had 
more long talk together in the artist’s room, and 
then he fulfilled his promise of playing to me Bach’s 
Chaconne, the noblest of all violin solos that I had 
ever yet heard. It was without accompaniment, 
complete in itself as Bach wrote, and, as Joachim 
plays it, not to be improved by even Mendelssohn’s 
piano part. How the inspired sounds filied the room 
like a great flood of tone, and filled the soul of list- 
ener and player, and how the former felt that those 
whom he will never see on earth again must hear 
(for what so bridges over the gulf between time and 
eternity, as music that is so true and great *), it were 
idle to attempt to tell. In that listening I incurred a 
great debt which only a renewed life can pay. Visi- 
tors came in; Kapellmeister Rietz, Concertmeister 
Schubert, Hans Christian Andersen, the Danish nov- 
ellist, and an intelligent, enthusiastic, gentlemanly 
musician, the conductor of the Tonkiinstler-verein, a 
social club mostly of accomplished musicians, who 
compose an orchestra, and meet once or twice a 
week to practice the less known works of Bach, Han- 
del and other old writers; and he invited us to the 
club room in the evening to hear so rare a curiosity 





as a couple of the famous Hautboy Concertos of Han- 
del. From there I went to the Royal Gallery of 
Paintings, and was soon seated in wonder and trans- 
port before the incomparable “ Dresden Madonna ” 
of Raphael. Was it not a work of inspiration ? 
The parallel between Raphael and Mozart has been 
often drawn. I could not but feel the force of it af- 
ter seeing this picture. As Mozart said of his own 
music, here was a work which must have stood before 
its anthor’s mind at once, whole and entire in allits 
parts, completely realized in one fusing instant of ge- 
nius at its fall heat. It is heauty, loveliness, holiness 
itself. Was not thata morning to thank God for? 
The Chaconne of Bach interpreted by Joachim, and 
the loveliest of all Madonnas, realized by Raphael ! 
Nor was that all. D. 


Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 


Tarrp Saturpay Eventna Concrrt. 





These concerts are in a fair way of becoming an 
institution. They are always crowded and we think, 
the Club might feel warranted in taking a larger 
hall. It is just large enough for the Tnesday con- 
certs but uncomfortably crowded on Saturdays. The 
pieces presented were very acceptable in the main; 
the same cannot be said of the rendering of some of 
them. 

Miss Pearson is a débutante and as such entitled 
to some leniency on the part of the critic. We will 
sav for her that the two arias selected were good 
pieces enongh. So was “ Savourneen Deelish,” in 
its way. When Miss P. shall have learned to sing 
with a pure intonation; when her jfioriture come 
somewhat nearer the mark in the way of finish and 
fluency ; when she shall have learned to enter into 
the spirit of the compositions she is going to sing; 
then will bé the time to give an opinion about her 
merits or demerits, as the case may be. For the pres- 
ent we will add merely, that embellishments are entire- 
ly out of place in asimple national air such as the 
Trish ballad she sang; that m rendering them the 
only admissible addition to the music is soul. 

In the two movements from the Trio hy Beethoven 
Mr. Hamann proved that he entered into the spirit 
of the composition. It was evident, however, that 
his technical powers were not always entirely suffi- 
cient, to make his playing perfectly satisfactory, there 
being some unevenness in the left hand. In the sep 
tette the same gentleman played the horn-part with 

are grace and ability. This piece was rendered 

finely; and without entering into the details of the 
performance we may say that Mr. Sretn this and 
the first time when the piece was played, handled his 
instrument with great taste and mastery. We were 
glad to notice an improvement as to the movement 
of the Adagio cantabile, which was misstated on the 
programme as Larghetto; the cadenza in the last 
movement, was also played better by Mr. ScuuttzE 
than formerly. The ensemble of the chords at 
the beginning and end of movements was perfect. 
The strong Allegro from Mozart’s G minor Quartette 
was done very well. And in the same manner Mr. 
MEISEL acquitted himself in his solo, which was en- 
thusiastically received. Saturday audiences have 
this merit over Tuesday ones, that they applaud 
with a will, which is a commendable practice in an 
audience, especially where applause is deserved. 





Sixtma Cuamper Concert. 


TvuEspAY, JAN. 29, 


Parr I. 
D, I Be I, Bi vo ncceiakencevecsaccssvcvs Haydn 
Allegro— Adagio—Minuetto—Finale, ‘Allegro’ Vivace 
DB. Sy GE eR, 0c ocsen cies cannes cone cccenes Schubert 
Mrs. Harwood. 
3. ~~ Shake Tite, ten BG. 04...20.00 ones esce ves F. Schubert 
Allegro—Andante con moto—Scherzo—Finale, Allegro. 
Messrs. Parker, Schultze and Fries. 
Parr IT. 
4. “Ye Faded Flowers,” (Trock’ne Blumen) ........ Schubert 
Mrs. Harwood. 
5. Second Quintette, in C, op. 29........... 2.0.60. Beethoven 


Moderato—Adaglo—Scherzo—Finale, Presto. 





A gem of a programme finely set. Father Haydn, 
the giant Beethoven and the splendid Schubert are 
excellent company. Their poetry emanated from 
hearts that were suffused with the glow of broadest 
humunity and from heads on which the laurel of im- 
mortality sits well. 

The artists did well to make their programme as 
chaste and select as it was. And they did still better 
in varying it out so well. Mrs. Harwoop who 
seems to grow more youthful as the years pass on, 
sang her part to full satisfaction, and was deservedly 
called back after her second song. Her voice not 
less than the good use she makes of it, her fine ex- 
pression and the evident fecling with which she sings, 
make it ever pleasant to listen to her, The accom- 
paniment to the first song might have been softer and 
more delicate. The Quintette by Beethoven, is sur- 
prisingly strong and beautiful. It grows upon us, 
devolving new beauties at every hearing. The piece 
was played well throughout, especially so the last 
movement. The second part of Goethe’s Faust was 
not out when this quintette was written. But one 
might suppose Beethoven had contemplated a musical 
transposition of the character of Euphorion in this 
last movement. So full of the flashes of genius, so 
wayward, so bold in the highest flights of fancy ; 
it seems in listening as if Faust and Helena were 
standing and looking with delight not unmingled 
with secret apprehensions at their phantom son as he 
rises from crag tocrag. The beautiful genial melody, 
Andante con moto which twice interrupts the Presto, 
finely sets in relief the striving and pressing Finale. 

Schubert’s Trio in E flat, with a ballad for its An- 
dante, almost rising to the dramatic power of the 
Erlking its genial Scherzo,a canon nearly throughout, 
its strong Adagio and Finale was played finely. The 
technical difficulties in the Finale were felt as such 
however ; and in the piano-part which was on the 
whole quite well played by Mr. PARKER, a few little 
technical things were observable, capable of improve- 
ment. But asa whole the piece was very satisfac- 
tory and was very well received. 

The Quartette by Haydn, sparkling, amiable and 
graceful, was played with fine taste by the gentlemen. 
We were surprised not to find more applause bestow- 
ed onit. Is it because we hear so little of Haydn? 

This was a concert, that is an honor to the club. 
The hall might have been fuller. But we are satis- 
fied that those that went will not forget this evening 
for a long time. 

To-night the fourth Saturday concert takes place, 
which we hope to see as well attended as the preced- 
ing ones were. ¥f 


Stigelli’s Concert. 


The concert on Monday evening last, at the Music 
Hall, was attended by the largest audience we have 
seen this season. Every seat was filled in a few min- 
utes after opening, and soon the ample stage was 
completely covered. Formés did not appear, being 
indisposed, so that the burden fell mainly upon Sti- 
gelli and Mlle. Patti. But the audience was good- 
humored, and the singers in capital spirits and voice, 
and the great basso, though for a moment regretted, 
was soon forgoiten. Our readers do not need to be 
told anything about Sticext1 ; his energy, enthusi- 
asm and thorough artistic culture have been fully ex- 
hibited here before. And we have never heard him 
under more favorable circumstances than on this oc- 
casion; his voice was clear and ringing, and in the 
vast space it sounded mellow in spite of its force and 
volume. The pieces he sang have mostly been heard 
here before; but the ballad entitled “The Little 
Brother and Sister,” composed for the occasion, was 
novel and striking. The music is not at all ballad- 
like, but rather descriptive, full of dramatic points, 
and capable of thrilling effects when rendered by 
such a master of passion as Stigelli. 

Mile. Cartotra Patti gave the audience a most 
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agreeable aurprise. She has a voice of great com- 
pass, — reaching to E in a/t, — clear and full of mel- 
ody though not powerful, much resembling that of 
her sister Adalina; and she has, what none of her 
sisters have, a brilliancy of execution that will not 
suffer by comparison with the best artists we have 
ever heard. She did not attempt any music that re- 
quired much depth of feeling or sustained power ; her 
choice seemed to fall upon compositions in which to 
display her facile grace and inborn taste for ornament. 
In the aria from the Magie Flute and in the Venzano 
waltz she showed herself perfect in all the nameless 
arts of fioriture, and, in stereotyped phrase, brought 
down the house in a storm of applause. The public 
will be pleased to hear this charming vocalist again, 

Mr. Lana played Liszt’s transcription of ‘ La 
Charité” and ‘Thalberg’s fantasie on themes from 
“ L’Elisire d’amore,” with his usual correctness and 
elegance. If this accomplished pianist fails to arouse 
enthusiasm by the exhibition of great power or feel- 
ing at least he always pleases by the beauty of his 
touch and the faultlessness of his style. 

The Orpuevs Crus sang four pieces, with their 
usual perfection of light and shade, and in more ab- 
solutely good tune than we have ever heard in their 
performances. The harmonious blending of tone 
was exquisite, and the unanimous applause of the 
audience showed how heartily the singing was en- 
joyed. Altogether the concert, though not a great 
event, was highly agreeable and satisfactory. In the 
dearth of music this winter it was enjoyed with a 
zest we have rarely experienced. 

Mlle. Patti, our readers will be glad to learn, an- 
nounces a concert for this evening, which we suppose 
will be substantially a repetition of the one noticed 
above. Whether the same substantial reward will 
be reaped, remains to be proved, 





New Publications. 


By John Saunders. 
A. Williams & Co. 


Tue SHapow In Tae House.—A Novel. 
New York: M. Doolady. Boston: 
1861. ‘ 
With some defects of construction, such as vague- 

nesss in the plot, and an amusing feminineness in the 

treatment of some matters of business that hardly 
seem characteristic of the manly name of John 

Saunders, the Shadow in the House is nevertheless a 

book which the intelligent reader will read through 

to the end with much pleasure. The characters are 
few in number but skillfully drawn and the story in- 

teresting and novel. , 

Biackwoop’s Macazing, for January. Contents: The poli- 
tical Year ; the Purist Prayer-book ; Uncivilized Man ; Eng- 
lish Embassies to China; Horror,a true tale ; What’s a 
Grilse? ; Norman Sinclair, Part 12; A Merry Christmas ; 
The Indian Civil Service. Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible. 

Cassell’s Popular Natural History. 

Cassess’s Illustrated History of England. 

We have received from the publishers numbers 20 
of the Bible and the Natural History, and No. XI. 
of the History of England, and can only repeat the 
commendations that we have before given both of the 
illustrations and the letter press of these publica- 
tions. 

Tae Trreune AtMANac. for 1861. A. Williams & Co. 

This has become an almost indispensable publica- 
tion to every citizen, from its copious and minute 
statistics of the political state of the country, in 
which musicians too, have some interest. 

Lee & WALKER’s MUSICAL ALMANAC, for 1861, edited by Charle 
Grobe op. 1300. 

But more to the purpose of the musical reader is 
the Almanac whose title is given above. It is edit- 
ed by Charles Grobe and contains much matter use- 
ful and interesting to musical persons. A catalogue 
of “‘ Our musical contemporaries,” giving the name, 
date and place of birth and residence of all the per- 
sons most concerned in musical art, literature or 
trade, is contained in it. Many well selected articles 
fill the rest of the work, with a catalogue of the pub- 
lications of Messrs. Lee & Walker. It also includes 
the usual calendar pages of an almanac. 





Mr. J. C. D. ParKer’s Concert, advertised in 
another column, is an attractive one in its programme 
to the lovers of the best piano music, and we need 
not say to his many friends in this vicinity that there 
will be little danger of any disappointment in the 
performance. Mr. Parker’s merits as a pianist have 
been so often set forth in our columns that we need 
not repeat our praises at this time. We can only 
wish him a crowded house on Tuesday evening. 





Tue Boston Mozart Crusn.—The amateur club 
club mentioned in these pages some weeks ago, gave 
its first concert to its associate members and invited 
friends on Monday evening, at Messrs. Hallett & 
Cumston’s pleasant little hall, which was filled, in 
spite of the attractions offered at the Music Hall. 


Parti. 
Brey BE PN, vocc ccosssecccancvscavenens Mozart 
Allegro—Andante—Minuetto and Trio Finale Allegro 
Vivace. 
Part II. 
1. Overture. “Prometheun”. ........ccsccceee Beethoven 
2. Transeriptions for Orchestra. .... 2.06.60. cece eee Suck 
a Spanish Song: ‘‘La Naranjera.” 
b Lied. 
3 Solo for Violoncello with Quartette accompaniment. 
Kammer 
Gy Combanbnes 65 od aS ss Tesi Seek Suck 
5. Overture ‘Nozze di Figaro.”. ..........0seee eee Mozart 


A good programme, everyone will admit, and very 
well was it performed by an orchestra of over thirty 
members, we should think, under the lead, (as they 
have been under the instruction) of Mr. Suck. 
Quite strong in the string department, both in num- 
bers (having six first and six second violins) and in 
excellence, it will be seen that it was well constituted 
to give an adeqnate rendering of a Mozart sym- 
phony and we can say that the performance was ex- 
ceeding enjoved, the more so, as the symphony was 
one not very familiar to our concert goers ; vigorons, 
lively, and truly Mozart-like in its character. We 
regretted that a conflict of duties drew us to the 
Music Hall, so that we did not hear the whole of the 
programme. 

We congratulate the Club on its success, and look 
upon it as a good omen for the future success of pub- 
lic concerts of orchestral music, that so many gentle- 
men amateurs, from various walks of life, of such 
well known influence in the musical community, can 
he bronght together often enough, and have skill 
enough, to give so creditably such a programme. 
Such a Club must do much to revive and create a 
desire for such music. In the next letter from our 
editor abroad, he alludes to this Club, in an account 
of a similar organization in Dresden. 





We regret that a line in the letter of our corres- 
pondent “ Trovator,” (Jan. 12,) should have given 
pain toa distinguished New York organist, Mr. W. 
A. Krne, who writes us that in twenty-six years he 
has never been absent from any festival of the church 
where he is engaged, until last Christmas day, when 
detained at home by sudden illness in his family. 





One page of onr last number failed to receive the 
usual editorial supervision, We beg our readers to 
substitute wind for ‘ mind-instruments,” in the con- 
cert notice. We also called the poets of the “ Har- 
vard Musical Association” true, and not “ ten,” as 
the types made it. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

St. Cecirra.— A gentleman travelling through 
France, saw, in a collection of pictures, a portrait of 
St. Cecilia playing on an organ, surrounded by a 
number of little angels on wing. On asking of a 
Frenchman an explanation of the picture, he replied 
that the Saint, on oneoccasion, played and sang with 
such superlative effect, that the chapel became sud- 
denly full of cherubim, who had been attracted 
from heaven by the divine strains. The fair Saint, 
feeling for the fatigue consequent upon their pro- 
longed flutterings, requested them to be seated, in 
these words; ‘“ Asseyez-vous donc, mes enfans.” 
“Merci, Madame, merci, — mais nous n’avons pas 





de quoi,” (‘we have not wherewithal’’) replied the 
all-winged, no-bodied celestials. 

C. M. Vow Weser was very jealous of what he 
conceived to be a leaning in his friend and fellow- 
pupil, M. Meyerbeer, towards the Rossinian style. 
He thus expresses himself on the subject in a letter 
to M. Godefroy Weber; “ Meyerbeer is becoming 
Italianized (ist ganz Italien verfallen) — where are 
now all our brilliant expectations?’ He afterwards 
says, “ Meyerbeer is going to Trieste to bring out his 
Crociato ; he will afterwards return to Berlin, where, 
perhaps, he may write a German opera. God grant 
he may! J have made several appeals to his con- 
science.” 

Littte Prccotomint iy A New CHaracrers 
—Piccolomini, the charming little. operasinger, is 
now the Marchesa della Fargua. A_ correspondent 
of a London paper, who recently visited her, says : 
“ T was during a fortnight at a charming villa; three 
miles from Sienna, the residence of ‘the parents.of 
our beloved and most celebrated artist, Maria Picco- 
lomini, now Marchioness della Fargua, of the Dukes 
Caetani, and it was by a miracle that this dear crea- 
ture did not find herself in tumult and great peril 
on the return of the Swiss, headed by that assassin, 
the too infamous Schmidt, in the city of Pieve. 
When I arrived at the Villa Piccolomini I found all 
the family re-united. Her sister Laura had, on the 
8th of October, married a young Siennese, 23 years 
old, very rich, who possesses divers villas and. a beau: 
tiful palace in Sienna, An heir to the family of La 
Fargua is expected in April.” 





° ‘ 
Musical Correspondence, 
New York, Jan. 22, 1861.— Another operatic 

enterprise has been started here, by the Associated 
Artist’s Troupe, consisting of Brignot1, Susin1, 
Ferri, Cotett1, Madame Corson and Miss Putt- 
Lipps. They opened the season last night with 
Mercadante’s Giuramento which has not been played 
here for ages. It was very well done, except in the 
choral department, which was shocking. Colson 
sang superbly and Miss Phillipps was equally good, 
this delightful contralto constantly showing signs of 
improvement. There are hordes of opera singers 
here, just now, who are husy in getting up concerts, 
and Anna Brisuop had a concert last week, at which 
Frezzovuini sang and threw into doleful contrast the 
long list of nobodies who also took part. Madame 
Bishop sang as wellas I have everheard A Gratias 
Agimus Tibi, with flute and voice bravura passages 
was admirably done. Miss Rowcrort, a new con. 
cert singer, sang last week at Dodworth’s with fair 
success. 

Ullmann prophesies —I fear his ominous predic- 
tion will be fulfilled —the speedy downfall of the 
present operatic dynasty. The attendance on the 
first night of Z/ Giuramento was not near as good as it 
ought to have been. Ullman thinks that it would be 
a good idea for all the operatic singers im the country 
to go back to Europe, and then opera might be tried 
here with a new batch — but not at present — Ull- 
mann is content to manage “ but oh! not now.” 

Horrible times for musicians. I don’t see how they 
manage to live, but live they do, and live well — at 
least opera singers do under any circumstances. 

TROVATOR. 








New York, Jan. 28.— We have had a pleasant 
operatic excitement in the debut in Lucia of the Bos- 
ton prima donna, Miss HincKiey, who sang Wed- 
nesday night, the 23d. She is young, pretty. In 
person she is of good height, excellent figure, brown 
hair, superb teeth and possesses an expressive and 
pleasing face. When on the stage is quite free from 
affectation, but tries to act well, and for a novice is 
quite successful. Her voice is a soprano, with 
capital low notes, and not piercing high ones. She 
sang very well, with fairly brilliant execution and 


made a decided success. She will do better in heavy 
parts for which her great power and compass of voice 
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well qualify her. Last Saturday she sang in Brook- 
lyn, at the new Academy of Music, with even 
greater acceptation than in this city. The audience 
was immense. Indeed, Brooklyn is just now ahead 
of New York in operatic appreciation, the audiences 
there are large and enthusiastic and in this city small 
and sleepy. J/ Giuramento was played for the second 
time to an audience which barely paid for the gas- 
light. So the managers intend giving for the present 
three performances a week in Brooklyn, and only 
two in New York. So we are playing second fiddle 
to our sister city. 

Anna Bisnor is organizing an English opera com- 
pany, from the remains of the late deceased Cooper 
Opera Company. Brookhouse Bowler will be the 
tenor, Aynsley Cook the baritone, and Miss Kemp 
the contralto. Madame Bishop has sent out for the 
music of Macfarren’s Robin Hood, but will cut her 
own throat by opening the season with an English 
version of some Italian opera, in which we have 
heard, in the original, far better singers than any in 
her new opera company. TROVATOR. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 19, 1861.— The third Philhar- 
monic Concert on Monday, Jan. 14, was a complete 
success. Every seat in the house was filled. 


PROGRAMME. 
L.Ggusthen, > Tae Damage”. 5. «..06000ccaece cer Lindpaintner 
2. Quartette, from Second Act of ‘‘ Martha ”.........- Flotow 
Be GP MINOON. 09806005 das nckenawsapeesoutenel Chopin 
Free transcription for Orchestra, by Hans Balatka. 
4. ;Piaue Bolo, ** Tl Trovatore ”.........ceccesdeccces Prudent 
Performed by Miss Irma de Pelgrom. 
5, Solo for Mezzo Soprano. O mio Fernando, from ‘“ La Fa- 
Fs siiccn.ce,0 000 9b en'0b0050bs chan eiemneen dod Donizetti 
6. Andante from the Fifth Symphony........ .... Beethoven 
7. Quartette and Finale, from the first Act of ‘*Gemma di 
DE “nn020 Shes easenpen shaseb aioe seedtaaseaeel Donizetti 
8. Wedding March, from *‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ™* 
Mendelssohn 


The orchestral parts of the programme were ex- 
cellently performed, especially the Andante from 
Beethoven's fifth Symphony, and the Funeral March 
by Chopin, transcribed for the orchestra by Balatka. 
The quartets from Martha end Gemma di Vergy and 
the solo, O Mio Fernando, for amateur performances, 
were creditably rendered. 

The great surprise of the evening was the an- 
nouncement of Ihe President of the Society, E. J. 
Tinxuam, Esq., that Mad. Fasprt, who had just ar- 
rived from St. Louis and attended the concert, would 
favor the audience with an aria from La Traviata. 
She made her appearance amidst great enthusiasm, 
and was often interrupted during her singing by the 
unrestrained applause of the audience. At the close 
she was called to the stage three times, and finally 
consented to an encore. The audience were fairly 
electrified with her magnificent singing, and the uni- 
versal verdict ranked her as the very best cantatrice 
who has ever appeared upon the Chicago stage. 

Parvapecenta, Jan. 19, 1861. — Cart Garrt- 
ner’s Second Soirée was given at Chickering’s Sa- 
loen last evening. It was well attended by an 
encouraging audience, who, as they had good reason 
to be, seemed delighted with every part of the follow- 
ing programme : 


1. Quartette in G minor: Piano, Violin, Viola and Vio- 
PONIES chs Suns baka bh dha> Con eho kenae Mozart. 
2. Solo, for Violoncello: (by Mr. Engelke). ..... Kummer. 
8. Concerto, op. 47: (by Mr Gaertner)............ Spohr. 
4. Ballade, op. 32: (by Mr. Jarvis)..............5 Chopin. 
5. Quintette, in C major, op. 29.............. Beethoven. 


Mr. Gaertner did full justice to his parts in the 
Quartette and Quintette. His bold style and full 
round tone made the Spohr Concerto a most happy 
selection. 

Mr. Encerxe, formerly of the Jullien orchestra, 
and, since, conductor of the Drayton Parlor Operas, 
is a violoncellist of great execution and fine taste. 
He played the Kummer’s fantasia on “ Robert” in 
his usual style. 





Mr. Jarvis, who can play everything else and 
“Chopin” into the bargain, gave us the Polonaise 
(op. 22) of Chopin, as an encore. 

The op. 39 of Beethuven (agreeable remembrancer 
of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club) was, with the 
exception of the second movement, beautifully per- 
formed. Inthe Adagio one of the gentlemen dropped 
a measure and was obliged to travel over five or six 
to find his way into the quintette. 

There was nothing else to mar one of the most 
agreeable musical entertainments ever enjoyed by 
Philadelphians — at home. Minos. 


Worcester, Jan. 23, 1861.—We have been fav- 
ored with the first of a series of concerts by the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club. The programme em- 
braced a fine selection and well rendered. 

The Mozart Society gave a concert in Fitchburg 
last evening, which was a complete success. The 
spacious Town Hall was crowded by a highly ap- 
preciative audience, who testified their app obaticn 
of the entertainment by continued applause and re- 
peated encores. The programme was miscellaneous, 
embracing selections from the Messiah and Seasons, 
with Songs, Duetts, &e. Miss Fiske sang “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth ” with much taste and fer- 
vor; Miss Doane sang “Come unto him,” with 
good taste, and has improved much since we heard 
her last. The song and chorus “Ye winged Winds,” 
brought Miss Todd a second time betore the audi- 
ence. 

The Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Burt, 
acquitted themselves admirably and are a great ac- 
quisition to the society. Messrs. Reidle and Fischer, 
gavea “Grand duo Concertante ” for the flute and 
clarinet, which was well rendered, but quite too 
lengthy. Messrs. Heywood and Dorman gave “Oh! 
di qual,” from Ernani, arranged as a cornet duo with 
fine effect. 

The Mendelssohn Coral Club, of which I spoke 
in a former letter, is composed of about twenty mem- 
bers under the direction of Mr. B. D. Allen, and at 
present is rehearsing “ Mendelssohn’s four part 
songs.” We also have a Trio Club among us. 

Prof. Frost is doing a good work for us here, and 
ereating an interest in fhe right direction. He has 
two large classes besides directing the the Mozart So- 
ciety, and is decidedly popular with all. 

The second of the series of Concerts by the Quin- 
tette Club is announced for Friday next. M. 

Fiusaine, (Lone Isitanp), Jan. 21, 1861.— 
Musical matters in this place have been very quiet 
for a few months past; nothing in the way of con- 
certs, since the Gearys sang here, having taken 
place. 

The Episcopal church in this village has, within 
a month past secured the services of an excellent 
musician as organist and director of music, in the 
person of Mr. Frank Gilder, who has trained a fine 
choir of boys. 

There are some eight or ten boys, who sing the 
treble and alto parts, besides several gentlemen to 
sing tenor and bass. The choir has been a very great 
success and there is not a choir in the village that 
ean excel, if any can equal them. No choir that 
has before sung in the church ever gave such uni- 
versal satisfaction. Some of the boys are the pos- 
sessors of very fine voices. The leading soprano and 
alto have remarkably rich and powerful voices. 
They sing the chants very effectively, the “Gloria 
in Excelsis” particularly sung in a mauner that pro- 
duces a most splendid effect, and all the chants 
which have been selected with the greatest care, are 
rendered in a very effective manner. 

I understand that Mr. Gilder intends soon to give 
a concert in Flushing, we hope such is the case as he 
is a very fine pianist, and is very popular here. 

Musicvs. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 





LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The Call of the fairies. Trio for female voices. 
B. Richards. 50 
A brilliant and highly pleasing trio, in the style of 
Glover's favorite compositions of the same class. 


There are kind hearts everywhere. Ballad. 
J. R. Thomas. 25 


A pretty, simple ballad, worthy of the pen that 
wrote the “ Cottage by the sea,” and ‘*Bonny Eloise.” 
The poetry is very fine and the song is no doubt des- 
tined to be popular. 


The old farm gate. Song. R. S. Taylor. 25 


A fireside song which has much in it to recommend 
it. It is easy. 
Bury me in the sea. Handel Pond. 25 


A thrilling ballad. 
Mrs. Mary Bloede. 25 


A new and fair musical rendering of these words, 
which have been set to music by several composers be- 
fore. 


Call me pet names. 


Instrumental Music. 


Le Pre aux Clercs. (Bouquet of melodies. Beyer. 50 


Extracts from Auber’s celebrated opera, which is 
fullof gay, lively airs, well known all over the world, 
while the opera itself has remained comparatively un- 
known outside of France. 


Minnie Clyde. Varied. Chas. Grobe. 25 


A new number of the well-known “‘ Melodies of the 
day,” a collection of familiar airs set for young pupils 
with the addition of a pretty variation or two. 


Overture Nabucodonosor. Verdi. 75 


This splendid overture is familiar to Boston from 
num-rous performances by various bands during late 
years. The piano arrangement is full and effective. 


Still in my dreams thou’rt near. Varied. Grobe. 50 


This will be good news to the large class of piano 
players for whose fingers Grobe knows 80 well how to 
write. The beautiful melody —by Foley Hall, the 
composer of ‘‘ Ever of thee’? — is or ought to bea 
household air. 


L’Etoile aimée. (Thou art so near and yet so 
far.) J. Ascher. 50 


A brilliant transcription of Reichardt’s beautiful 
melody. 


Books. 


One Hunprep Sones or IRELAND. Words 
and Music. 50 


A capital collection, including the best sentimental, 
patriotic, traditional and humorous Songs and Melo- 
dies of “‘ the land of sweet Erin,” and one that can- 
not fail to be heartily welcome to the tens of thou- 
sands who look over the waters to ‘‘ that green isle 
‘mid the ocean” as the home of their earliest recol- 
lections. It is, undoubtedly, the most complete com- 
pilation of Irish songs, published in connection with 
Music, obtainable in this country. Amongst the 
number will be found several of Moore’s best songs. 





Music ny Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining sup- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
































